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TO EARL GREY, 


On the Remedy for the Evils that 
now afflict the Kingdom. 


LETTER II. 


Kensington, 8ik Jan. 1622, 
My Lor», 


Ler me, before I, for the lasi 
time, urge your Lordship to come 
forward for the salvation of the 
-conntry, once more shortly state 
what is now the sitwation of the 
country, and show how strongly 
that situation resembles that of 
France just previous to the Reva- 
lution. 

The fact is not denied by any 
one, that taxation, be its amount 
what it may, lessens, in propor- 
tion to that amount, the enjoy- 


ments of a people. This, and 
sd 

















almost in these very words, is 
acknowledged in the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee. This 
nation is now taxed to a degree 
almost beyond endurance ; for, as 
I said in 1814, and had said in 
“ Paper against Gold,” to pay in 
cash was to double or triple the 
taxes. The tax on a pound of 


cand’es, for instance, is now, 
when the labourer’s wages are 
reduced to 8s. a week, just as 
much in nominel amount as it was 
when his wages were 12s. a week. 
But threepence taken out of 8s. is 
more than threepence taken out 
of 12s. In short, it is clear, that 
Peel’s Bill has, by reducing prices 
one half in general, and, in some 
eases, a great deal more, doubled 
or tripled the taxes ; so that these 


are now become absolutely into- 
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67 
lerable. ‘ Nous demandons & 
grands cris,” said the French peo- 
ple in their eloquent Cuahirs ; 
“We ask, we cry aloud ;” and, 
for what? Why, for a reduction 
of those faves, those heavy and 
galling imposts that were produc- 
ing amongst them famine and dis- 
traction. 

Itis the Debt which is the cause 
of this dreadful scourge. It de- 
mands thirty millions of hard mo- 
ney a year to pay the bare inte- 
rest, and it is made the excuse 
for raising about ten or twelve 
millions more for “ sinking fund” 
and other like purposes. Then, 
to collect these sums amidst the 
sufferings that the collection of 
them occasions, demands a stand- 
This 


army is made the ground for a 


ing army in time of peace. 


staff quite enormons, and for bar- 
racks and other establishments 
equally enormotts. These again 
So 
that, it is the Debt, that work of 
the Whigs of the Glorious Kevo- 


add to the weight of taxation. 


lution, swelled up by an. endea- 


vour to compel* the Americans 
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68 
to submit to taxation without re- 
presentation, and breught to its 
present hideous size by the war 
against the people of France to 
force back on them the Bourbons, 
and to crush those, who were en- 
deavouring to obtain a reform of 
parliament in England. It is the 
Debt here, as it was the Debt in 
Tranee! The French revolution 
was a financial affair. 1 remem- 
ber, that the late Mr. Garuixr, 
who was then at the court at the 
Hague, wrote to me, in 1791, in 


‘“ The 


“ revolution was a thing of neces- 


somewhat these words: 
“ sity. The government could 
“‘ not have gone on another month. 
“ Tt was like a spider, twisted up 
I, who had 


then been a soldier for about seven 


“in his own web.” 


years, thought it very strange, that 
a government that had an army 
could not go on! I have since 
discovered how this is; and the 
practical proof is now, or very 
shortly will be, before me. 

The old French government 
did not possess the power to lighten 


the burdens of the people. It 
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was compelled ¢o call for the as- 
sistance of the people themselves. 
I beg your Lordship to remember 
this; for the same call must, in 
some shape or other, take place 
The old French Govern- 


ment called upon the people too 


here. 


late, in the first place ; then, in 
the next place, it did not act in a 
fair and frank manner with the 
people; thirdly, it endeavoured 
to maintain all the greatest abuses 
in full vigour; and, fourthly, it 
was in want of what we have, the 
jorms of freedom and of repre- 
sentation. There was, when they 
came to act, nothing short of a 
new government that would do in 
France ; while we, with similar, 
precisely similar difficulties, stand 
in need of nothing but such a 
change as shall make the House 
of Commons the real represen- 
tatives of the people at large; 
but to be that they must be chosex 
by the people at large. 

Without a reduction, and a 
large reduction too, of the interest 
of the Debt, it is in yain to talk 
of a remedy. The follies of Webb 
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Hall are row become subjects of 
ridicule amongst all classes of 
men. There are few that remain 
unsatisfied of the truth; that there 
must be a complete revolution in 
property, unless the operations of . 
the Debt be stopped. We already 
see four, if not five, noblemen’s 
estates in the hands of one single 
family of “ loyal” Loan-jobbers, 
whose father would have brushed, 
and, perhaps, did brush, Lord 
Shelburne’s And, good 
God! the nobility of this country, 


coat! 


while they haughtily and scorn- 
fully east from them a supplicating 
people, who cannot be their rivals, 
take to their bosoms, hug, cherish 
and pamper a race of reptile 
loan-jobbers, stock-jobbers and 
jews, who are actually at this mo- 
ment pocketing their rents, by 
the means of which they will pur- 
chase from them the land and the 
parchments ! 

My Lord Asuaurnnaa, who 
presided the other day at a meet- 
ing at Battle in Sussex, who is 
said to be a very good landlord 


and an excellent man in private 
C2 
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life, and whose conduct upon the 
occasion here alluded to was re- 
markable for candour and for 
mildness, very feelingly observed, 
that, in whatever degree the farm- 
ers were suffering, he could assure 
them, that they did not suffer more 
Why, my Lord, 


what a thing is this to hear from a 


than he did. 


nobleman of large landed estate, 
prudent in the management of 
his afiairs, and squandering in 
nothing! What a thing to hear 
from such a person; and, when 
we know too, that this is only a 
specimen ef what exists in every 
part of the kingdom! 
years ago (in 1816) I wrote, in 
sport, seme lines now literally 
true : 

‘of paper-coin how vast the pow'r! 
It breaks or makes us in an hour. 
And, thus, perbaps, a beggar’s shirt, 
When finely ground and clear’dof dirt ; 
Then re-compress’d by hand or hopper, 
And printed on by sheet of ecpper, 
May raise ten beggars to renown, 


And tunable fiftu nobles down. 
And tumble fifty nobles d 


In 1203, when ihe vapouring 
Addington was putting forth his 


schemes of “ solid finance,” I said, 


To East Grew. 
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that, if the Debt were not arresied 
in its progress, the nobility and 
the church mzst finally fall; for 
that, their long ex:stence was 
wholly incompatible with the ex- 
istence of that Debt. The un- 
principled Sueaipay, who, for 
some vile purpose or other, was 
at that time giving his support to 
Addington, denounced me, in the 
House of Commons, as a man 
aiming at the destruction of pub- 
lic credit, and did his best to mark 
me out for public resentment and 
to render my writings a subject 


of criticism with that great master 


Several | of style, the Attorney General. 


I lived to see that profligate 
politician descend to a disgrace- 
ful grave ; and, I shall live to see 
fully verified the opinion for the 
stating of which he would have had 
me sacrificed ; for, who is there, 
my lord, that does not now see, 
that the ancient nobility and the 
church must fall, unless the Debt 
be, by some means or. other, 
nearly, if not quite, put an 
end to! 


The nobility, by which I] mean 
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the ancient families of the king- 


dom, whether peers or not, suf- 


fered Pitt to create a new race of 


statesmen. The Roses, the Longs, 
the Addingtons, the Ryders, the 
Castlereaghs, the Cannings, the 
Scotts, the Percevals, the Jen- 
kiusons, the Laws, the Dundasses, 
and many others. These have 
had the active powers in their 


hands. 


evisen the Barings, the Sinitis, 


Out of their system has 


the Peels, the Curtises, the Luke 
Whites, the Alexanders, the Ri- 
cardos, and thousands of that des- 


cription. The ancient families, 


in all times lethargic, have been | 


content. with the protection, the 
ease and safety, which the new 
race of statesmen promised them. 
Rut, at last, they begin to find 
(and I would fain hope that they 
will not have made the discovery 


too late), that it is not vase and 


safety that have been the result 


of their confiding the nation’s 


affairs to the new race of states-) 


men. These have been preity 


* vigorous” gentlemen. hey 


have been verv able in Aeeping 
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They have dis- 


covered great ingenuity in pre- 


down reformers. 


scribing the price and bulk of pam- 
phlets, and in taking means to 
prevent the crime of making 
breakfast powder ” out of wheat 
and rye. They have never been 
backward to make provision for 
preventing the Jandowners from 
losing their hares and pheasants ; 
but, for the soul of them, they 
cannot find out the means of pre- 
venting them from losing their 
estaics ! They have talked very 
fluently about property being tle 
basis. of legislative power ; about 
the “desiguing demagognes ” who, 
“ bankrupt in character and for- 
tune,” wanted te get at the pro- 
perty of the rich; about the “ sa- 
credness” ot property they have 
spoken volumes ; how to prevent 
the hedge-stakes, the nuts and 
the haws, from being stole.t, they 
have well understood; but, as te 
the estate itself, to preserve that 
to the owner, makes, it seems, no 
part of their province! And, my 
lord, if this be done at all, be you 


assured, that ii will be a work in 
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the 


gogues” will have a great deal 


whic’) “designing dema- 


to do. ‘s 


Let-no landowner flatter him- 


self, that the thing admits of miti- 


gation. Mr. Girrs said, at the 
Canterbury meeting, the other 
day, that the landlords as well as 
farmers must make sacrifices ; from 
which it would appear that he 
supposed, that the thing would 
not go beyond a certain point. 
With the farmer it will not; for 
the farmer is only a higher sort of 
labourer; but, with the landlord, 
no matter how large his posses- 
sions, there can be no stop, no 
pause, as long as the debt exist in 
any thing like its present amount. 
He must lose ail in a very few 
years. The whole will be ab- 
sorbed by the labourers, the pau- 
pers (whose allowances are, in 
fact now, so much of wages), by 
the army, by pensioners, place- 
men, and fundholders. The land- 
lord is now living out of the losses 
of the farmer; but, the present 
race of farmers wil! soon be gone ; 


and the next race will have no- 


To Eart Grey. 
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There will be, for 
The tax- 


thing to lose ! 
there can be, no rents. 
gatherer will take the whole of 
that which ought to be rent; and 
this is, and long has been, as clear 
to my sight as is the paper that I 
ain now writing on. 

There is, then, no means of 
saving the landlords but getting rid 
of a great part, and a very great 
part, of the Debt. And, is this 
to be done without admitting the 
people to a due share in the 
choosing of members of their own 
house? Is this to be done with 
nine tenths of the people forbid- 
den to meet to petition their “ re- 
presentatives?” Is this to be done 
without. harmony and cordiality 
between the great mass of the 
people and the ancient families ? 
Is this to be done, while the people 
are smarting under the endless 
wrongs, indignities, imsults aud 
scofis heaped upon them by the 
upstarts, who have been support- 
ed by those ancient families ? 

Will « change of ministry, my 
lord, enable the landholders to 


get rid of this burden and _ this 
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danger? What can another mi- 
nistry do more tian this can do! 
That it couid do no more is felt 
by the whole nation; and this is 
the cause of the universal apathy 
as to this point. Every man of 
every party and opinicn as to 
other matters, is of opinion, that 
a change of ministry could do no 
good. As to the great question 
imuediately before us, it is not 
forgotien, that Peel’s Bill reail, 
was the work of “the Whigs;” 
that the scheme originated with a 
now dead Scotch Reviewer, who 
had been thrusted into parliament 
by a peer of your party, and whose 
praise, for this very scheme, is to 
this day, a theme with which both 
parties insult the good sense of 
the nation; that the cash-pay- 
ment scheme, uraccompanicd with 
any other measure, was pressed 
upon the ministers by your party ; 
and, in short, that the immediate 
cause of the present distress was 
more the work of their hands than 
Be- 


sides, my lord, what a mass of 


of those of the Ministers. 


odiousness does your party con- 
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tain!” What a flock of gowned 
and wigged vultures, whom cven 
to think of as connected with power 
is sufficient to make us startle with 
affright! One of these, an apes- 
tate from sound principle, a soft 
spoken, servile, silky slave, whe, 
with humanity en his lips, and 
with a heart full of malignity, had 
the infamy, during the season of 
Six Acis, to describe me, plainly 
as if by name, as a person fit for 
banishment or transportation, 
while he hal the meanness to extol 
to the skies other writers, whose 
turtic-soup and rich wines were 
warming his worthless - cafcass 
and inspiring his bypocritical 
tongue. Another, the restless and 
all-grasping ambition of whose 
mind is well pourtrayed in every 
feature of his agitated, anxious, 
angry countenance, spoke of me 
during the same season of Six- > 
Acts, as conducting the worst part 
of the bad part of the press. A 
third, whose whole soul is absorb- 
edin the greediness of gain, one 
that will be accuser here, defen- 


der there, of the same identical 
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To Eant Grey. 
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act, who will bully or crawl, lie) there ever been, of this descrip- 


or weep for gold, went, during the 
same season of Six-Acts, out of 
his way, stopt in the middle of his 
pursuit, in order to make the in- 
solent assertion that I was a con- 
temptible scribbler, though I had 
never mentioned his name in the 
whole course of my life. I state 
these things merely as instances 
of the hatefulness of your party ; 
for to your party these men be- 
long ; and we are not so weak as 
not clearly to perceive tha: they 
are mere curs, let loose upon us 
We 


know well whence they derive 


by the ancient fauuiilies. 


the means of insulting us with 
impunity ; and it is irspossible for 
us. not to shudder at the thought 
of any event that should make an 
augmentation to those means. 
What could the nation expect, 
my lord, irom a.ministry of which 
such men should make a part! 
Do we now complain of severe 
treatment; do we complain of 
restraints on our liberties , do we 
complain of any thing that is 


harsh ; what is there, what has 





tion, which these men have not 
heen, in effect, the principal 
agents in producing, having never 
failed to use their vile tongues for 
the purpose of blackening the 
actions and the character of the 
persons principally aimed at in 
those deeds of severity, and, by 
means of such blackening, to give 
the appearance of necessity to 
the very measures of which the 
detestable hypocrites affected to 
disapprove! These men, iron- 
hearted by nature, hardened by 
habit, fearless because indem- 
nified beforehand, eager to show 
themselves worthy of being en- 
trusted with the execution of deeds 
of injustice and cruelty, seem to 
have relieved their mock oppo- 
nents of the trouble of being 
And is 


it from men like these, my lord, 


foul-mouthed and brutal. 


that the nation would have to leok 
for relief ! 


withal. Blundering at every turn. 


Dunderheaded too 


Never starting any thing not either 
odiously wieked or consummately 


ridiculous, meddling in every 
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thing, and damning all they touch. 
And are these the men to restore 
prosperity and peace to a ruined, 
a broken up and distracted nation! 

Besides these, there is a nu- 
merous band in the North, ready 
to start ata moment’s warning to 
come and join in sucking the last 
drop of blood irom the fainting 
people. This band are, too, com- 
mitted, as far as words can commit 
~such people, to maintain the very 
contrary of that which is now ab- 
solutely necessary to save the 
landowner and to quiet the nation! 
In the honour of your Lordship, 
on your honesty, your zeal and 
your talents, the whole nation 
would rely. But, it cannot, and 
it will not, rely on those by whom 
you are surrounded. Therefore, 
there is no hope without a Reform 
of the People’s House of Par-| 
Without this the thing 


must go on, and every estate, not 


liament. 


occupied by and affording food 
for, the owner, must pass away to 
a new possessor. 

As to the sort of Reform, I have 
already troubled your Lordship 
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82 
with more than enough. But, if 
I go too far, why not stop short 
of me? If it were true, that some 
of us asked for too much, would 
that be a reason for giving us 
nothing ? If time press (and I 
confess it does) why, my lord, 
not break up a hundred of the 
Boroughs, and give their members 
to the great towns, on the univer- 
This, which 


would be giving only a third of 


sal suffrage plan ! 


the Commons’ House to the peo- 
ple at large, might satisfy them 
until time were found to consider 
the matter more maturely. Why 
not have a reformed House sit- 
ting in April next? And why not 
have the Debt reduced, and the 
Devil set at defiance by June? 
As to what I am told some /ords 
say about a House chosen by the 
people, packing the other House 
about their Lusiness; and, when 
it passed tax-laws, would make 
none but the rich pay taxes, and 
would thus take away their estates : 
as to these, my lord, they are 
merely feijned fears; they are 
manifestly excuses hatched ° for 











3 
the purpose of justifying flagrant 
wrong upon the plea of necessity. 
These Lords know well, that the 
Legislatures in America do not 


rob the rich by partial taxation ; 
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very short time ; so that even that, 
which they pretend to fear, would, 
if it were really to take place m 
consequence of a reform of the 


parliament, be an iinprovement in 


they know that it was never done | their circumstances: they would 


| . 
even- by the sans - culoites of | then have something; nay, they 


France ; they know, in short, that | would still be the richest of the 
' 


it is monstrous to suppose such a 
thing. 
know, that it is their intention not 
to yield an inch; but to hold on, 
to hang on to the last to the prin- 
ciples of Canning and Davies 
Giddy. 

However, pray, my lord, I be- 
seech you to look at the absurdity 
of feigning fears like these under 
circumstances like the present! 
Grant, though it is contrary to all 
reason and td all experience, that 
a House of Cammons chosen by 
the people would lay the taxes 
upon the great proprictors exclu- 
sively. What then? Their es- 
tates, or, rather, their mcomes, 
would be reduced down to a cer- 
tain fixed amount. But, if the 
present thing go on, they must lose 


the whole of their incomes in a 


But, these persons also | 





community; whereas they will 
now be the poorest; they will now 
be left with nothing ; for, 1 mean 
to say distinctly, that, if the pre- 
sent thing go on unchecked for 
only a very few years, every 


landed estate, the owner of which 


receives nothing out of the taxes, 


will pass into new hands, and 
that the present owners (unless 
they till the land and live on it) 
will become literally beggars or 
paupers; and, with perfect seri- 
ousness I declare, that I should 
not be at all surprised to see many 
a man with a title go into the 
poor-house ; for, let it be observed, 
they get feebler and feebler every 
day from the same cause which 
daily and hourly adds strength to 
their devourers. 1 once employed 


a French Covunr to bind volumes 





ww” 
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of the Register for me, and a very 
good bookbinder he was. ‘This 
Register has seen strange changes 
in the world; but, unless the an- 
cient families speedily call the 
people to their aid, my sincere 
opinion is, that the Register has 
yet to see and record changes still 
stranger, and, both in themselves 
and in their consequences, far 
more important than any that it 
has hitherto seen. 

Ifthe persons, most interested 
in the correctness, or incorrect- 
ness, of these forebodings, had 
not, for so many years, shut their 
eves to the truth, they could not 
have been in their present situa- 
tion. However, “ there is no- 
thing new under the sun :” the old 
nobility of all countries have, at 
different periods, been led along 
in this way by ective and greedy 
upstarts, who have uniformly 
taught them, that their security 
was to be found only in distrust 
and rigorous treatment of the peo- 
ple ; the people, who can never be 


their rivals, who are necessary 


to their subsistence, and who, if 
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only decently treated, are always 
against changes ot every sort. 
But, in addition to the ordinary 
workings of Upstarts, we have 
now a band of paper-formed gen- 
try, who snaich away the lands 
with a “ presto! change !” 

We have now not to wait long 
to see the event. If some efficient 
measure be not adopted during 
the ensuing session of parliament, 
it is, in my opinion, more than 
probable, that a later period will 
be too late ; not only too late to 
save the estates of the ancient 
families from the transfer ; but too 
late also to prevent that very 
convulsion, which has all along 
been the bugbear held up to 
frighten those whose utter ruin 
seems now to be inevitable, if the 
present course be persevered, m 
for any length of time. . Once 
more, therefore, at the end of 
precisely (for it is this very day) 
twenty years of unavailing calling 
on the nobility ; once more 1 call 
on them to conetliate the people, 
and to appeal to them for pro- 


tection against the “ all-devouring 
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monster.” This is the sure and|stock-jobbers. Jews and makers 
easy way of putting an end to all| oi paper-money, that root of all 
the tarmeil and peril that now/ evil, that debaser, that corrupier 
exis. In this way all would be | of manhind, that scourge and curse 
justly, quietly and happily set- of a people from generation to 
tled. The people, full of satis- generation. The preposition of 
faction and good humour, would | the saucy and viperous Fercevar 
cheerfully make sacrifices beyond to establish a fortress, in Hyde 
what any generous mind could, Park, to cover thirty acres of 
expect. Always attached to things} ground, to contain quarters for ten 
long established. they would once | thousand foot, five thousand horse, 
more be proud of what a long and a train of artillery, for the 
series of harsh and scornful opeaty avowed purpose of keeping 
treatment has made them at the metropolis in are ; this is only 
once hate and despise. The a specimen of what we hare had 
fabric of falsehood and fraud to put up with for the whole of 
and al] the extortions of its | the thirty years last past. Little 
inventors would instantly disap-j|did these, who so readily gave 
pear, and England would be| the:r assent to such things, ima- 
again the seat of industry, of “gine that the consequences were 
freedom, of that cunfidence be- | finally to fall on themselves! On 
tween man and man. and of that | therm they have now, however, 
abundance in good things, that | fallen and are falling with weight 
frankness, that unosteniativus how | insuppertable. May they be ad- 


pitality, for which she was sol aneniahel by what they have al- 
former days justly famed, but of . ready felt, and seek iu the revived 
ali which she has been bereft by | friendship of the, people that secu- 
a band of dawyers converted into! rity for themselves, which I am 
statesmen and bringing in their | satisfied they will find in no other 


train a band of lwan-jobbers,| source ! 
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If a contrary line of condact)the recollection. become so gall- 
wéte to be pursued: if a refusal jing. of the deeds of their fore- 
of reform were to be still persist | fathess, would. long before the 
ed in; if to their deadly and na- | thing arrived at this point. rouse 
tural foes. the loan-jobbing race. | them to action. and in some fit of 





the ancient families were to persist 


in adding a mass of foes of their! 


own creating, a true picture of ail) 


the consequences I forbear to 


convulsive energy, all the degrad- 
ing shackles would be snapped 
in sunder and scattered to the 


; winds. 


draw. But, let it be observed, 


that. if the thing could go on to) 


the close of the transfer of estates. 
the turmoil would not there end. 


The same work of transfer must 


still be going on; the same agita- 


tion, the same distress. the same 


pauperism : the same evils of 


every description, un‘il the nation, | 


debanched and brutalized. insen- 


sible alike to honour and to’ 


shame, would be the sport of its. 


That any thing which I have 
said, even with the present expe- 
rence and the manifest appalling 
prospect to back me, will have 
any effect on the main part of 
those who are most deeply intez- 
ested in the matter, is a great 
deal more than past experience 
will permit me to hope; but, at 
any rate, when the tremendous 


catastrophe shall come, here will 


hostile neighbours and the scorn be this one additional proof of my 


of the world. To this length, | anxious desire to prevent il. 


however, the thing could not and | 
i 


I am, my Lord, 


cannot go. The native vigour of! 


the nation, the mass of intelligence 
and of talent it possesses, that 


love of country which is a pas- 


Your lordship’s most obedient 


; and most humble Servant, 


; 
' 
; 


Ws. COBBETT. 


sion in the bosom of Enelishmen, | 
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Barriv, Wednesday, 2 Jan. 
1822—Came here to-day from 
Kensington, in order to see what 
goes on at the Meeting to be held 
here to-morrow, ef the “ Gentry, 
* Clergy, Freeholders and Occu- 


“ piers of Land in the Rape of 


* Hastings, to take into considera- 
“tion the distressed state of the 
1 shall, 


of course, give an account of this 


“ Agricultural interest.” 


meeting after it has taken place.— 
You come through part of Kent 
to get to Battle from the Great 
Wen on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The first town is Brom- 
ley, the next Seven-Oaks, the next 
Tunbridge, and between Tun- 
bridge and this place you cross 
the boundaries of the two coun. 
ties—From the Surrey Wen to 
Bromley the land is generally a 
deep loam on a gravel, and you 
A 
On quitting 


see few trees except Elm. 
very ugly country. 
Bromley the land gets poorer ; 
clay at bottom; the wheat sown 
on five, or seven, turn lands; the 
furrows shining with wet; rushes 
on the wastes on the sides of the 
road. Here there is a common, 


part of which has been inclosed 


and thrown out again, or, rather, 
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the fences carried away.—There 
is afrost this morning, some ice, 
and the women look rosy-cheeked. 
—There is a very great variety 
of soil along this road ; bottem of 
yellow clay; then of sand; then 
of sand-stone; then of solider 
stone ; then (for about five miles) 
of chalk ; then of red clay ; then 
chalk again ; here (before you 
come to Seven Oaks) is a most 
beautiful and rich valley, extend- 
ing from East to West, with rich 
then 
comes sand-stone again; and the 


corn-ficlds and fine trees ; 


hop-gardens near Seven - Oaks, 
which is a pretty little town with 
beautiful environs, part of which 
consists of the park of Knowle, 
the seat of the Duchess of Dor- 
set. Itis a very fine place. And 
there is another park, on the other 
side of the town. So that this is 
a delightful place, and the land 
The 
gardens and houses all look neat 
On quitting Seven- 


appears to be very good. 


and nice. 
Oaks you come to a bottom of 
gravel for a short distance, and to 
a clay for many miles. When 
I say, that I saw teams carting 
gravel from this spot to a distance 
of nearly ten miles along the road, 
the reader will be at no loss to 
know what sort of bcttom the 
land has all along here. The 
bottom then becomes sand-stone 
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again. This vein of land runs 


all along through the county of 


Sussex, and the ‘clay runs into 


Hampshire, across the forests of 


Bere and Waltham, then across 
the parishes of Ouslebury, Stoke, 
and passing between the sand hills 
of Southampton and chalk hills 
of Winchester, goes westward till 
stopped by the chalky downs 
between Romsey and Salisbury. 
— Tunbridge is a small but very 
nice town, and has some fine mea- 
dows and a navigable river.— 
The rest of the way to Battle pre- 
sents, alternately, clay and sand- 
stone. Of course the coppices 
and oak woods are very frequent. 
There is now-and-then a_ hop- 
garden spot, and now-and-thea an 
orchard of apples or cherries ; 
but these are poor indeed com- 
pared with what you see about 
Canterbury and Maidstone. The 
agricultural state of the country, 
or, rather, the quality of the land, 
from Bromley to Battle, may be 
judged of from the fact, that I did 
not see, as I came along, more 
than thirty acres of Swedes dur- 
ing the fifty-six miles! In Nor- 
folk I should, in the same distance, 
have seen five hundred acres! 
However, man was not the maker 
of the land; and, as to himan 
happiness, I am of opinion, that 
as much, and even more, fails to 
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the lot of the leather-legged chaps 
that live in and rove about amongst 
those clays and woods as to the 
more regularly disciplined la- 
bourers of the rich and prime 
parts of England. As ‘“ God has 
made the back to the burthen,” 
so the clay and coppice people 
make the dress to the stubs and 
bushes. Under the sole of the 
shoe is zren; from the sole six 
inches apwards is a high-low; 
then comes a leather bam to the 
knee; then comes a pair of leather 
breeches; then comes a_ stout 
doublet ; over this comes a smock- 
frock; and the wearer sets brush 
and stubs and thorns and mire at 
defiance. I have always observed, 
that woodland and forest labourers 
are best off in the main. The 
coppices give them pleasant and 
profitable work in winter. If they 
have not so great a corn-harvest, 
they have a three weeks harvest 
in April or May; that is to say, 
in the season of barking, which 
in Hampshire is called stripping, 
and in Sussex fleying, which em- 
ploys women and children as well 
as men. And, then, in the great 
article of fuel! They buy none. 
It is miserable work, whete this 
is to be bought, and where, as at 
Salisbury, the poor iake by turns 
the making of fires at their houses 
to boil four or five tea- kettles. 
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What a winter - life must those 
lead, whose turn it is not to make 
the fire! At Launceston in Corn- 
wall a man, a tradesman too, told 
me, that the people in general 
could not afford to have fire in 
ordinary, and that he himself paid 
3d. for boiling a leg of mutton at 
another man’s fire ! 
legged race know none of these 
miseries, at any rate. They 
literally get their fuel “ by hook 
or by crook,” whence, doubtless, 
comés that old and very expressive 
saying, which is applied to those 
eases where people will have a 
thing by one means or another. 
Battle, Thursday (night;) 
3 Jan. 1822.—To-day there has 
been a Mecting here of the land- 
lords and farmers in ths part of 
Sussex, which is called the Rape 
of Hastings. The object was to 
agree on a petition to parliament 
praying for relief! Good God! 
Where is this to end? .We now 
see the effects of those rays which 
I have been railing against for the 
last twenty years. Here were 
collected together not less than 
300 persons, principally landlords 
and farmers, brought from their 
homes by their distresses and by 
their alarms for the future! 
Never were such things heard of in 
any country before ; and, it is use- 
less-to hope, for terrific must be 
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The leather- 
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the consequénces, if an éffectual 
remedy be not speedily applied. 
The town, which is small, was in 
a great bustle before noon; and 
the Meeting (in a large room in 
the principal inn) took place 
about one o'clock. Lorp Asu- 
BURNHAM Was Called to the chair, 
and there were present Mr. Cur- 
TeE1s, one of the county members, 
Mr. Fuxter, who formerly used 
to cut such a figure in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lamse, and 
many other gentlemen of landed 
property within the Rape, or dis- 
trict, for which the Meeting was 
held. Mr. Currris, afier Lorp 
Asusuranuax had opened the bu- 
siness, addressed the Meeting in 
a speech, a very correct report of 
which, as far as the substance goes, 
will be found below, Mr. Purirr 
then tendered scme Reso.vrions, 
describing the fallen state of the 
landed interest, and proposing to. 
pray, generally, for relief. Mr. 
Brifron complained, that it was 
not proposed to pray for some spe- 
cific measure, and insisted, that 
the cause of the evil was the rise 
in the value of money without a 
corresponding reduction in the 
taxes—A Committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a petition, 
which was next produced. It 
merely described the distress, and 
prayed generally for relief. Mr, 
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Hot oway proposed an addition, 
containing an ‘imputation of the 
distress to restricted currency and 
unabated taxation, ‘and praying 
for a reduction of taxes. A discus- 
sion now arose upon two points : 


first, whether the addition were | 


admissible at all; and, second, 
whether Mr. Hottoway was qua- 
lified to offer it to the Meeting. 
Both the points haviig been, at 
last, decided in the affirmative, 
the addition, or amendment, was 
put, and Jost; and then the ori- 
ginal petition was adopted. 

After the business of the day 
was ended, there was a dinner in 
the inn, in the same room where 
the Meeting had heen held. I 
was at this dinner ; and Mr. Brir- 
Ton having proposed my health, 
and Mr. Curreis; who was in the 
Chair, having given it, I thought 
it would have looked like ‘mock- 
modesty, which is, in fact, only 
another term for hypocrisy, to re- 
frain from expressing my opinions 
upon a point or two connected with 
the business of the day. I shall 
now insert the report of Mr. Cur- 
rets's speech at the Meeting, and 
a substantially correct sketch of 
what the company was indulgent 
enough to hear from me at the din- 
ner; both which I take from the 
report, contained in the Morning 
“Chronicle of Saturday last. This 
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report will do great good, because 
it will be widely circulated, andl 
quickly circulated. The report 
in the Chronicle has all the pith. 
of what I advanced relative to the 
inutility of Corn-Bills, and rela- 
tive to the cause of further declin- 
ing prices; two points of the 
greatest importance in themselves, 
and which I was, and am, uncoim- 
monly anxious to-press upon the 
attention of the public—I now, 
without further comment, insert 
the speeches. 


Mr. CURTEIS, M. P. for the 
County, spoke to the follewing ef- 
fect :—He had, he said, lately at- 
tended a Meeting of the Hop Plan- 
ters at Robertsbridge, where he 
stated it was from presumption, 
but whether he ought to take any 
part inthe proceedings of that day, 


because at the period of the Gene- 


ral Election, he had given a pledge 
that he would pay obedience to the 
instructions of his constituents, and 
tliat pledge he was this day ready 
toredeem. He therefore thought 
that it would he more proper for 
him to be an auditor rather than a 
debater, and to collect the opinions 
of the Meeting, rather than to give 
his own, ‘But perhaps that it might 
be proper, in the distressed situa- 
tion of the country, that his con- 
stituents might be apprised of: the 
views whiich he took of this mo- 
mentous question before them, The 
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views, with the leave of the Noble 








Chairman, he would proceed to 
state. ‘The Country appeared to 
him to be placed in 2 more perilous 
situation than ever before in the 
whole stream of its history. We 
were upon the brink of a dreadful 
precipice, for pauperism, penury, 
ruin and beggary, seemed with ra- 
pid strides to he prevading the 
whole land. The view was melan- 
choly, but. despondence would not 
overcome difficulties, which, though 
very great, were not, he trusted, 
could be 


insuperable. Before it 


determined what remedies were 
applicable to a disorder, it was 
to 


causes of the disease. 


first necessary ascertain the 
These were 
of 


might not be immediately curable 
b] 


Various, though some them 


all of them admitted of palliatives, 
if 


those who had the power to grant 


and some even of remedies, 
would only bestow them, The first 
and leading cause of our Cistresses 
was the want of a suflicient protec- 
tion of British Agricultural pro- 
duce against that of Fereigners.— 
Thus the Agriculturist hed much 
to complain of, for the relief was 
always possible, and easily practi- 
cable; but it had been always 
refused. If that which was now 
asked for, and it is likely to be 
conceded in some insuflicient de- 
gree, had been granted at an earlier 
period, when first asked for by our 
petitions, many a farmer would 
haye been saved from destruction. 
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The concession is to little purpose 
after the death-wound has been 
inflicted, and. this fatal blow has 
fallen on many an Agriculturalis(, 
and it will await more, unless our 
petitions are better attended to 
than they have hitherto been. These 
petitions had been too moderate ; 
not too respectful towards patlia- 
ment (for, God forbid, such lan- 
guage shonld be held inthis ream.) 
For what do our petitions ask ? We 
had asked to be placed on a level 
and equality with the foreign Agri- 
culturist, on the opening of our 
He 


Mr, Curties) thought we ought to 


ports, in our own markets, 


have a superiority. In what foreign 
corn country are we on an equality 
’ Is itin Russia, 
We have 
ineurred our debt and enormous 


in their markets 
Poland, or Germany? 
taxation in fighting for the inde- 
pendence of all the nations of Eu- 
rope ; that independence we have 
established, and our reward is to 
be inundated, overwhelmed, and 
ruined by their cheap and untaxed 
corn. Ifthey had only taxed them- 
selves in fighting their own battles, 
as we had taxed ourselves in a 
cause where we had only a second- 
ary interest, we shou!d not have 
incurred this danger. I appeal to 
every person in the room, whether 
we are not in more peril from their 
cheap and untaxed corn, than we 
from their arms and 
These we could have 


ever were 
hostility ? 


defied ; but in the wretched state 
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of our Corn Laws on the opening 
of our ports, we are delivered up 
as victims, bound hand and foot, 
incapable of resistance, for the 
benefit of their agriculture, and to 
the ruin of our own. The protec- 
tion we should ask for, is a duty of 
40s, per quarter on wheat, and so 
in proportion for other produce, 
whenever the averages indicate the 
price to be at 20/.a Joad. But I 
abominate the system of averages, 
Which are a machinery of trick and 
delusion; for it is within my own 
knowledge and that of other gen- 
tlemen in the room, that averages 
have been made to rise and fall, so 
as to suit the purposes of indivi- 
duals, on many occasions; and 
this by trick and contrivance. I 
could wish to see the system of 
averages and warehousing entirely 
abolished ; and would give to the 
King in Council, having previously 
obtained the protecting tax of 40s. 
per quarter, a power by his Royal 
proclamation to open the ports, on 
the approach of scarcity and famine. 
Ministers would then be acting un- 
der a deep responsibility, and it is 
not likely that this power would be 
converted to any bad purposes. I 
would much sooner place my confi- 
dence in the King’s Privy Council, 
than in-the Inspector of the Corn 
Averages. In that most fallacious 
of all compositions, the late Agri- 
cultural Report of a Committee of 


the House of Commons, which was 


got up by a Right Hon, Gentleman, 
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who well knows how to use the 
blandishments of language, to suit 
a purpose, and who well knows 
how to tickle the hopes of the far 
mer, Without giving any solid com- 
fort to his heart; itis said that pro- 
teclion cannot go beyond mono- 
poly, but, in truth, we have had no 
monopoly—for, when the ports 
finally closed in the year 1819, our 
warehouses and magazines were 
full of unbonded foreign corn, of 
which we are feeling the effects to 
this day. Therefore, the ¢orrect 
statement would be that we have 
had a monopoly, short by the many 
thousands of quarters which were 
then in the warehouses. The same 
fallacious document asks, to what 
purpose would be a duty on corn, 
when there is no importation? I 
answer, it would give confidence ; 
for, under present circumstances, 
the merchant can only venture to 
speculate when the prices are so 
low as to be ruinous to the farmer ; 
at high prices he cannot purchase, 
through fear of the opening of the 
ports.—-The general drift of this 
fallacious document (the Agricul- 
tural Report) is to prepare us for a 
free trade in corn; for low duties, 
on a reduction of the averages, as 
is proposed by it, can lead te no 
other result. <A free trade in corn, 
or any thing like it, would be our 
utter ruin, for we cannot compete 
with the foreigner, the prices of the 
best wheat at. Hamburgh, at this 
time, not exceeding 1/. per quarter. 
Something we ¥ obtain of Mi- 
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nisters, but they will be afraid of 
conceding all which they know they 
ought to grant us. They will be 
afraid of the cry of ** Cheap Bread,” 
and Loidon Mobs ; and thus will 
they continue to sacrifice Agricul- 
ture at the shrine of Commerce and 
Manufactures. This they have con- 
stantly done, in the hope cf gaining 
to their side the monied interest. 
But they have failed; and, in a 
great measure, they have lost the 
agriculturists, who had adhered to 
The 
next grand cause of our agricul- 


them till they were ruined. 


tural distresses is the late rash and 
ill-advised return to. cash-pay- 
ments. We are now in a great 
measure without a circulating me- 
dium: we have abundance of pro- 
duce, and abundance of consu- 
mers, or of those who would wish 
to be consumers; but we are in 
want of that which is necessary to 
bring the two together---a new cir- 
culating medium. For this evil l 
know 0° no remedy but time, and 
our distresses are so pressing, that 
it badly suits us to wait, and a 
thriving and Nourishing commerce, 
which, by bringing bullion into the 
country, may furnish a succeda- 
neum for the paper currency which 
lias departed, ~which should not 
have been allowed to depart tila 
proper substitute had been pro- 
vided. For want of a requisite 


circulation an utter stagnation has 


taken place, not merely of spécula- 
tion, whichis the life and soul of 
trade. but of the usual and ordi- 
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We can- 
not again recur to a paper currency, 


nary commerce of corn. 


for this will cause the Exchange to 
fall, and we should be deprived of 
the small pittance of gold now in 
circulation in the country ; and we 
should have a second time to un- 
dergo the dreadful operation of a 
Mi- 


nisters were highly eulpable for 


return to a metaliie currency, 


having allowed themselves to be 
bullied by their opponents into this 
rash measure; they were constantly 
branded with the impossibility of 
the return: the coin would never 
be seen again in circulation in the 
country. To give the lie to these 
taunts, they had made an effert 
beyond the strength of the country. 
Time, long time, much caution and 
delay, aught to have introduced a 
metallic currency without much 
mischief; but, from the nioment 
of this deplorable adventure our 
losses had been continually in- 
creasing, and our produce has 
been depreciated in value, in an 
exact ratio with our lessened cir- 
culation, and in proportion to our 
dimiiished means, our debts and 
our taxes, our tithes and our rates, 
had become enormous and burden- 
If trade 


distressed, 


some. had been thus 
Commissioners would 
appointed with the 
power of distributing millions of 
Exchequer Bills for its aid and 
assistance. Millions have been dis- 
bursed under the name of loans, 
(the repayment of which wa. never 


expected,) for the relief of foreign 


have been 
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countries—millions for the build- 
ing of churches—millions at va- 
rious times for the relief of com- 
merce and manufactures ; but not 
one shilling had ever been given or 
lent to the Agriculturist. No small 
part of our distresses is tobe as- 
cribed to the oppressive and grind- 
ing taxation with which we are 
burdened. How this is to he en- 
dured and sustained, I cannot ima- 
gine ; for 15 millions each quarter 
(a sum not exceeding our whole 
circulation) were taken from our 
pockets and carried into the Trea- 
sury. Taxes we cannot get rid of, 
and this evil must be endured; but 
even this grievance admits of some 
palliation. A strict and rigid ceo- 
nomy pervading every department 
of the State, and which would not 
content itself with cheese parings 
and candle ends, would be highly 
beneficial to us ; an economy whicli 
should extend itself to great as 
well as small places, which should 
not content itself with the catch o! 
small fry, but strike at the great 
Leviathans ; much more might be 
done for our benefit by a tax under 
the name of a Property Tax, on 
the Public Funds. 
no novelty; for this we have a 
precedent. 
stock-holder are 


This would be 


The land-owner and 
like merchants 
embarked in a crazy ship and 
troubled sea; the storms have 
arisen—it has become necessary 
for each to throw over a portion 
of the cargo.to lighten the ship. 


We (the Landowners) have done 
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our duty ; we have thrown over for 
the common safety our share of the 
cargo, almost to our very ruin. 


The Stockholder must act in the 
same manner, or he must of neces- 
sity participate in the same ruin. 
The Landowner, however, has his 
comfort; that his acres must cer- 
tainly remain till it pleases the 
Great Author of all things to take 
them to himself.—The stocks heing 
a mortal<ereation, must of necessity 
carry with them the seeds of their 
own dissolution. There can be no 
reason why the Stockholder should 
not contribute to the support of the 
National Clergy, for they have 
souls to be saved as well as the 
landowners. There can be no cea- 
son Why they should not contr:bute 
to the support of the poor, for they 
make paupers as well as the land- 
owners. The national clergy and 
pauperism bring me to the con- 
sideration of an ample topie of 
grievance—the state of. the laws 
relative to the poor and tithes. In 
this country the poor are a greater 
burden perhaps than in any other, 
and whether it would be politic to 
make a large class of property sub- 
ject to the poor rates, as cunteni- 
plated by the 43d of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which has not yet been cone, 
itis difficult to say. The best re- 
medy would probably be, to in- 
crease the wages of ihe puor, to 
better their condition, and to ‘ren- 
der them independent of the Over- 
seers; for there is too much reason 
to think that pauperism would be 
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always co-equal to any quantity of 
property that might be subject to 
its influence. I shall say but little 
ou the subject of tithes, for it is a 
subject of great delicacy, though 
productive of great evil. IT make 
wo allusion to the clergy, for l 
sincerely think that upon most oc- 
casions they are more moderate in 
their demands than the ley impro- 
priators, of which I myself am one. 
But I am convinced thata revision 
of the laws which relate to tithes 
might add to the respectability of 
the clergy, to the contentment of 
the laity, and the general benefit of 
the cause of religion. 


Mr. COBBETT — Gentlemen, 
nothing was ever to me more per- 
fectly unexpected than this honour, 
which, whether I consider the occa- 
sion itself, the persons by whom the 
honour is conferred, the circum- 
stance of the gentleman who has 
given the teast being wholly un- 
known to ine, aad never having been, 
tomy knowledge, seen by me before; 
or whether I consider the manuer in 
which the proposition was made 
and has been received; whatever 
view I take of the circumstances, 
the thing is calculated io give me 
the greatest satisfaciion.—Upon 
occasions like this, Gentlemen, it 
is usual to go somewhat beyond 
the mere returning of thanks, which 
having returned most sincerely, 1 
will now, taking up as little of your 
time as pessible, offer you a re- 
mark or two that appear to me 
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likely to be of use relative to the 
great subject which has brought 
you together to-day.—I am decid- 
edly of opinion, Gentlemen, that a 
Corn Bill of no description, no 
matter what its principles or pro- 
visions, can do either tenant or 
landlord any good; and I am not 
that 
though prices are now low, the; 


less decidediy of opinion, 


must, all the present train of public 
measures continuing, be yet lower, 
and continue lower upon an ave- 
rage of years arid of scasons.—As 
to a Corn Bill; a law to prohibit 
or check the importation of human 
food is a perfect novelty in our 
history, and ought, therefore, inde- 
pendent of the reason, and the re- 
cent experience of the case, to be 
received and entertained with great 
suspicion. Heretofore premiums 
have been given for the exporta- 
tion, and at other times, for the 
importation, of corn; but, of laws 
to prevent the importation of hu- 
man food our ancestors knew no- 
thing. And, what says recent ex- 
perience? When the present Corn 
Bill was passed, J, then a farmer, 
unable to get my brother farmers 
to join me, pelitiontd singly against 
this Bill; and I stated to my bro- 
ther farmers, that such a Bill could 
do us no good, while it would not 
fail to excite against us the ill-will 
of the other classes of the commu- 


nity; a thought by no means plea- 


sant. Thus has it been. The dis- 
tress of agriculture was consider- 


able in magnitude then; but what 
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is it now? And yet the Bill was | the converse of what those Gentle- 
passed ; that Bill which was to re-| men aim at, that is to say, that the 
munerate and protect is stilt in | holders canno! agord to seil it at 
force; the farmers got what they | present prices; for, if they could 
preyed to have granted them; and | ¢aia but ever so litile by the sale, 
their distress, with a short interval | would they keep it wasting and 


of tardy pace, has proceeded ra- costing money in warehouse? There 


pidly increasing from that day to! 
this. 
Bill, can you have, Gentlemen, be- 


What, in the way of Corn 


yond absolute prohibition? And, 
have you not, since about April 
1819, had absolute prohibition? 





Sirce that time no corn has been | 
imported, and then only thirty mil- | 
lions of bushels, which, supposing | 
-it all to have been wheat, was a! 
quantity much too insignificant io 
produce any sensible’depression in | 
the price of the immense quantity 
of corn raised in this kingdom since 
the last buslie! was imported. If 
your produce had fallen in this 
manner, if your prices had come 
down very low, immediately after 
the importation had taken place. 
there might have been some coloui 
of reason to impute the fail to the 
importation; but it so happens, 
and as if for the express purpose 
of contradicting the crude notions 
of Mr. Webb Hall, that 5) our pro- 
duce has fallen in price at a greater 
rate, in. proportion es time has 





removed you from the point of im- 
portation ; ar:d, as to tlie circum. | 
stance, so ostentatiously put for- | 


ward by Mr. Hall and others, that | 


there is still some of the imported 


appears with some persons to be a 
notion, that the imporiation of corn 
is a new thing, ‘They seem to for- 
get, that, during the last war, when 
agriculture was so prosperous, the 
ports were alivays OPER ; that prodi- 
gious quantities of corn were im- 
ported during the war; that, so far 
from importation being prohibited, 
hich premiums were given, paid out 
ol the taxes, partly raised upon 
English farmers, to induce men to 
import corn, Ail this scems to be 
forgotten as much as if it had never 
taken piace ; and now the distress 
of the English farmer is imputed 
to a cause which was never before 
an object of his attention, and a 
desive is expressed to put an end 
toa branch of commerce which the 
nation has always freely carried on. 
i think, Gentlemen, that here are 
reasons quite sufficient to make 
any man but Mr. Webb Hall slow 
to impute the present distress to 
the importation of corn; bat, at 
any rate, what can you have be- 
yond absolute eiflicient prohibition? 
No law, no duty, however high; 
nothing that the Parliament can 
do can go beyond this; and this 
you now have, in effect, as com- 


corn unsold, what docs it prove but} pletely as if this were the only 
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country beneath the sky. For these 

reasons, Gen‘icmen, (and to state 

more would be a waste of your 
time and an affront to your under- | 
standings.) | am convinced, that, 
in the way of Corn Bill, it is im- 
possible for the Parliament to af- 
ford 


vou 


any, even the smallest, 





portion of relict. As to the other 


point, Gentlemen, the tendency 
which the present measures and | 
course of things have te carry | 
prices lower, and considerably lower 
than they now are, and to keep 
them for’ permanency at that low 
rate, this is a maiter worthy of the 
serious attention of ali connected 
with the land, and particulariy of 
that of the renting farmer. During 
the wer no importations Ccistressed 
the farmer. it was not till peace 
came that the ery of distress was 


heard. 


a 


But, during the war, there 


was boundless issue 


of paper 
noney. Those issues were instantly 
narrowed by the peace, the law 
he 


being, that the Bank should pay 


in cash six months after the 
peace should take place. This 
was the cause of that- distress 


which led to the present Corn Bill. 
The disease oceasioned by the pre- 


parations for cash-payments has 
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been brought to a crisis by Mr. 


Peel’s Bill, which has, in effect, | 
doubled, if not tripled the inset 
amount of the taxes, and violated | 
all contracts for time ; given triple | 
gains to every lender, and placed | 
every borrower in jeopardy. That) 
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it was necessary to return to cash- 
payments is certain; the nation 


} ° ° ° 
could never be safe without it ; for, 


it is clear that assignats the paper 
must have become in the end. But, 
ought an Act like the Bill of Mr. 
Peel to have been passed without 
any concomitant measure or pro- 
vision? Was it not evident, that 
it must ruin all mortgagers, all 
persons bound by lease, and finally 
Jandholder ? 


was I of these effects, that, upon 


every So sensible 
the first hearing of the intention to 
return to cash-payments, in 1818, 
though I was then abroad, I sent 
a petition to the Heuse of Com- 
mons, confided to Lord Folkestone, 
who refused to present it, alleging 
that it was too long ; 


an excuse, 


seeing that his Lordship is an 
honest man, arising, most likely, 
from his conviction that it would 
not be attended to. In that petition 
I prayed, that the standing army 
should be greatly reduced; that 
all salaries, pensions-and pay is- 
suing out of public money, should 
be reduced; that the public debt 
should be reduced; and that all 
mortgages, leases 
and other contracts for time, should 
be revised and rectified on the 
basis of, and in proportion to, the 


rent - charges, 


rise in the value of money, I saw 
clearly ali the consequences of re- 
suming cash - payments without 
these concomitant measures, and 
I wished, as I had a right to wish, 


that these opinions of mine should 
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be placed on record in the beoks of 
the Parliament. I now hear people 
enough to call for a reduction of 
the interest of the debt ; but, Gen- 
tlemen, will it ever be borne, that 
this reduction shall take place 
while the standing army, wholly 
unnecessary, shall be kept on foot ? 
While such enormous pensions, 
and while these high salaries, of 
which I was glad to hear the 
Honourable Gentleman now in the 
Chair complain to-day; while these 
shall remain unreduced, will it be 
borne, that a reduction shall take 
place of the interest of the debt? 
But, to come closer to the point, 
which 1 have in view, and which 
to you, appears tv me to be most 
deeply and immediately intcrest- 
ing, my opinion is, that prices will 
continue to fall, until, upen an 
average of seasons, they come to 
that state of which wheat at three 
shillings a bushel may be deemed 
the standard: my reasons for which 
belief are these—The Committee, 
in that Report, which the Honour- 
able Member for the County, who 
now does us the honour to preside 
here, has, this day, so justly cha- 
racterized, endeavour to cheer the 
tenants and landlords, and par- 
ticularly the latter, by a statement 
from which they draw the conclu- 
sion, that prices will rally, or, at 
least, that they will not go back 
further than their rate immediately 
previous to the stoppage of cash 
payments. This, God knows, would 
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be cold comfort ; for it would ruin 
all men now bound by mortgage 
or lease, and would quickly trans- 
fer the land to the pvblic lender. 
But, this hope, held out by the 
Committee, even this has, in my 
opinion, no foundation in reason. 
It seems, at the first blush, plau- 
sible enough, that, when cash pay- 
ments shall be completely resumed, 
prices will, upon an average of 
seasons, come to, and remain at, 
the mark at which they were at 
the time when cash-payments were 
stopped. But, Gentlemen, pray 
bear in mind, that the issue of 
paper money had been excessive 
long before the Bank stopped; bear 
in mind that the paper had until 
then been wholly unsuspected ; 
bear in mind that the stoppage 
only discovered and declared the 
insolvency which had long before 
been existing, not insolvency in the 
Bank as a Company of Merchants, 
but the insolvency of the paper as 
compared with the coin. Hence the 
talk about sending frigates to the 
Continent for gold was nonsease. 
There was an excess of paper then 
out, and long had been out. If the 
dreadful expedient of making Bank 
notes a legal tender, had not been 
resorted to, prices must have gone 
back then to wheat at three shillings 
a bushel, and I can find nothing to 
convince me that they will not go 
back to that mark now. The five 
pound notes that were issued not 
many years before the stoppage of 
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ecash-payments, are now to be dis- 
continued. The fondness for gold 
that has, (and for good: reasons, 
though the Parliament could not 
see them,) been evinced; to which 
might be added other circumstances 
of danger in the paper; will tend to 
Notes back 


bring the Bank to 


JOURNAL. 





twenty pounds as the lowest sum ;| 


and, if that state of the currency 
should arrive, who can gite me a 
reason why prices shonid not be 
what they were when nothing lower 
than notes of 201, were before in 
use? It is a mistaken notion, that, 
because the sea surrounds us, we 
are isolated as to matters of this 
sort. This country is the centre, 
indeed, of all commercial and great 
money transactions; and for that 
very reason it can adopt no very 
material change in matters of cur- 
rency which shall be unfelt in the 
Thus 
we see tliat prices of produce are 


other countries of the world. 


falling in France, and for the first 
.time, France is about to have a 
Corn Bill, or at least something of 
And 
why have prices fallen in Vrance? 


the kind has been proposed. 
Because its circulating medium, 
which is gold, has been lessened in 
quantity by the drain to supply 
England, and this drain had been 
occasioned by Mr. Peel’s Bill. Tt 
is, Gentlemen, an absurdity; it 
would be a monster in human con- 
duct, if one nation, the centre of 
the commerce of the world, could 
continue to have high prices in 
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gold, while all the nations trading 
with it had low prices in that same 
metal. No: there may, occasion- 
ally, be slight differences in the 
price of food in two nations situated 
relatively as France and England 
are; but, on an average of years, 
gold being the currency of both 
covntries, the prices of food must 
in both be nearly the same. As we 
continue to draw gold from other 
countries (and we have a great deal 
to draw yet) the prices in those 
countrics must continue to fall; 
and ours must follow, until they 
overtake them. Such, gentlemen, 
are my reasons for believing, that 
prices have not yet nearly reached 
their ultimate point of depression ; 
and, unless he can discover some- 
thing to refute these reasons, let 
me conjure the rcxding farmer espe- 
cially not to indulge in any vague 
hope, that things will come about ; for 
such hope can, 1 am confident, lead 
only to his and his family’s ruin.--- 
Gentlemen, to the thanks which 
are now due to you for the patience 
with which you have permitted me 
to trespass en your time, let me 
add a repetition of those which I 
before expressed for the honour 
which the Gentleman at the other 
table did me in proposing my 
health, and that which you did’ me 
by the manner in which you adopted 
the proposition. 


Kensixeron, Friday, 4 Jan. 
1822.—Got home from Battle. I 
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Jani ARY 


had no time to see the town, hav- 
ing entered the Inn on Wednes- 
day in the dusk of the evening, 
having been engaged all day yes- 
terday in the Inn, and _ having 
come out of itonly to get into the 
coach this morning. I had not 
time to go even to see Battle 
Abbey, the seat of the Webster fa- 
mily, now occupied by a man of 
the name of Alerander! Thus 
they replace them! It will take a 


much shorter time than most peo- 


ple imagine to put out all the 
ancient families. I should think, 
that six years will turn out all those 
who receive nothing out of taxes. 
The greatness of the estate is no 
protection to the owner; for, great 
or little, it will soon yield him no 
rents ; and, when the produce is 
nothing in either case, the small 
estate is as good as the large one. 


‘Mr. Cvrrets said, that the Jend| 


was tinmoveable; yes; but the 
And, if freeho!ds 
cannot be seized for common con- 
tract debts, the carcass of the 


But, in fact, there 


rents are not. 


owner may. 
will be no rents; and, without 
these, the ownership is an empty 
sound. Thus, at last, the burthen 
will, as I always said it would, 
fall upon the landowner ; and, as 
the fault of supporting the system 





has been wholly his, the burthen | 
will fall upon the right back. | 
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Whether he will now call in the 
people to help him to shake it off 
is more than I can say; but, if he 
do not, f am sire that he must 
it. And will 
revolution No. I. have been ac- 


sink under ‘hen, 
complished ; but far, and very far 
indeed, will that be from being 
the close of the drama !—I cannot 
quit Battle without observing, that 
the country is very pretty all 
about it. All hill, or valley. A 
creat deal of wood-land, in which 
the uuderwood is generally very 
fine, though the oaks are not very 
fine, and a good deal covered with 
moss. This shows, that the clay 
ends before the éap-root of the 
oak gets as deep as it would go; 
for, when the clay goes the full 
depth, the oaks are always fine.— 
The woods are too large and too 
near each other for hare-hunting, 
and, as to coursing it is out of the 
But, it is a fine 
country for shooting and for har- 


question here. 


bouring game of all sorts.—It was 
rainy as I came home; but the 
A great 
many hop-poles are cut here, 


woodmen were at work. 


which makes the coppices more 
valuable than in many other parts. 
The women work in the coppices, 
shaving the bark of the hep-poles, 
and, indeed, at various other parts 
TLese poles are 
shaved to prevent maggo‘s from 


of the husiness. 
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breeding in the bark and accele- 
rating the destruction of the pole. 
It is curious thatthe bark of trees 
should generate maggots; but it 
has, as well as the wood, a sugary 
matter in it. The hickory wood 
in America sends out from the 
ends of the logs when these are 
burning, great quantities of the 
Jinest syrup that can be imagined. 
Accordingly that wood breeds 
maggots, or worms as they are 
usually called, surprisingly. Our 
ash breeds 
When the tree or pole is cut, the 
moist matter between the outer bark 
Thence 
come the maggots, which soon be- 


worms very much. 


and the wood, putrifies. 


gin to eat their way into the wood. 
For this:reason the bark is shaved 
off the hop-poles, as it ought to be 
off all our timber trees, as soon as 
cut, especially the ash.—Little 
boys and girls shave hop-poles 
and assist in other coppice-work 
very nicely. And, it is pleasant 
work when the weather is dry 
over head. The woods, bedded 
with leaves as they are, are clean 
and dry underfoot. 
warm too, even in the coldest 
weather. When the ground is 
frozen several inches deep in the 
open fields, it is scarcely frozen 
at all jn a coppice where the 
underwood is a good plant, and 
where it is nearly high enough to 


They are 


JoURNAL. 
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So that the woodman’s is 
really a pleasant life. We are 
apt to think that the dirds have a 
hard time of it in winter. But, 
we forget the warmth of the 
woods, which far exceeds any 


cut. 


thing to be found in farm yards. 


When Sidmouth started me from 
my farm, in 1817, Thad just planted 
my farm-yard round with a pretty 


coppice. But, never mind, Sid- 
mouth and I shall, I dare say, 
have plenty of time and occasion 
to talk about that coppice and 
many other things before we die. 
And, can I, when I think of these 
things now, pity those to whom 
Sidmouth owed his power of start- 
ing me!—But let me forget the 
subject for this time at any rate.— 
Woodland countries are interest- 
Not so 
much on account of their masses 


ing on many accounts. 


of green leaves, as on account of 
the variety of sights and sounds 
and incidents that they afford. 
Even in winter the coppices are 
beautiful to the eye, while they 
comiort the mind with the idea of 
shelter and warmth. In spring 
they change their hue from day 
to day during two whole months, 
which is about the time from the 
first appearance of the delicate 
leaves of the birch to the full ex- 
pansion of thosé of the ash; and, 
even before the leaves come at all 
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to intercept the view, what in the 
vegetable creation is so delightful 
to hehold as the bed of a coppice 
bespangled with primroses and 
blue-bells ? The opening of the 
birch leaves is the signal for the 
pheasant to begin to crow, for the 
blackbird to whistle and the thrush 
to sing ; and, just when the oak- 
buds begin to look reddish, and 
not a day before, the whole tribe 
of finches burst forth in songs from 
every bough, while the lark, imi- 
tating them all, carries the joyous 


sounds to the sky. These are 


amongst the means which Provi- 
dence has benignantly appointed 


to sweeten the toils by which food 
and raiment. are produced ; these 
the English Ploughman could 
once hear without the sorrowful 
reflection that he himself was a 
pauper, and that the bounties of 
nature had, for him, been scat- 
tered And, shall he 
never see an end to this state of 


in vain! 


things ! Shall he never have the 
due reward of his labour! Shall 
unsparing taxation never cease to 
make him a miserable dejected 
being, a creature famishing in the 
midst of abundance, fainting, ex- 
piring with hunger’s feeble moans, 
surrounded by a carolling crea- 
O! paper-mo- 
ney! Has hell a torment surpass- 
ing the wickedness of thy inventor ! 


tion ! accursed 
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SOME SENSE! 


Toe following, which is the 
close of a statement published by 
the Agricultural Association of 
Hertfordshire, on the 8th of last 
month, is coming to the point. 
There is a littie of confusion of 
ideas, but some sense, at last, has 
made its appearance amongst 
these gentlemen. I commit it 
with great pleasure, to the atten- 


tion of my readers. 


‘* Much stress this Committee 
are aware has been laid by some, 
on the injury done to the National 
Creditor by tke steady deprecia- 
tion of money during the War, and 
on the benefit thereby derived by 
the Agricultural ana other Classes. 
But this observation, it is presum- 
ed, cannot well apply to more than 
the first 300 or 400 millions of Pub- 
lic Debt, of which not more than 
from 30 to 50 millions is probably 
(from repeated transfers) now in 
the hands of its’ original Posses- 
sors: It is only this portion of pre- 
sent Holders then, that can be con- 
sidered as to have materially suf- 
fered. What then can be thought 
of that Poliey which hes doubled the 
remaining 750 millions of debt upon 
the Country, in order that Justice 
should be done to the holders only 
of the 50 millions? But the Com- 
mittee cannot pass it unobserved, 





Some Sense! 


that probably more than half the 
Agicultural capital of the Kingdom 
has been invested in the soil dur- 
War, 
an: at-the same period that other 


ing the high prices’ of the 
Capital was invested in Loans aad 
public Securities, and that it has 
therefore an equal claim on the 
justice of the Country; 10r whe- 
ther the the 


other, it is presumed there can or 


invested in one or 


ought to be no invidious distine- 


tion as to the claim of either on 
the National Protection ; no c!amour 
for the National Creditor, which is 
not mace forthe Agriculturist. Bat 
Agricultural Capital has been 
beaten down and Funded Capital ia- 
diseriminately has been raised upon its’ 
ruins. None but the most misguided 
Policy could sanction or persist in 
a measure which must cramp the 
productive energies of the Country, 
and lay Indastry prostrate at the 
Yet such 


feet of Indolence: are 





the consequences of the measures 
whieh have been adopted (fo effect | 
the restoration of the ancient Metallic | 
Standard, avd the alteration in the | 
value of money; which (his Com- 
mittee are convinced is the cause which 
tended to the 


valve of Agricultural Property full 5O 


has principally reduce 
per cent, whilst ithas left it exposed 
to all the costs and charges ineur- 
red under a depreciated Currency, 
and has enhanced the Property of the 
National Creditor in nearly an equal 
proportion as the other is diminished : | 
Thus the Property of the productive 
Classes af Society is sacrificed to the 
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benefit. of the unproductive: This 
measure, however it might -have 
been well intended, was done in the 
dari, and is not only fraught with 
the direst injustice and oppression, 
but is seriously detrimental to Na- 
tional Prosperity. It is wpon this 
Reck thet the unskilful Pilots who 


guide ihe State Vessel have so blindly 


split; It is upon this Rock that 
the greater part of the Property 
and the comforts of Millions have 
been wrecked and destroyed ; and 
where even the little that remains 
is continually exposed to, and as 
constantly swept away by the ad- 
verse current which this untoward 
and destructive Policy has put in 
motion, 

* The Committee impressed with 
the importance of the subject now 
before them, feel it their solemn 
and bounden duty under the pre- 
sent awful state of the Country, to 
call and 
upon every class, and particularly 
the Lanpep Interest, to 
exert themselves in time to sur- 


earnestly respectfully, 


upon 


mount the dangers with which we 
the 
work of desolation is complete. 
They would seriously press upon 


are now surrounded, before 


their consideration, the impera- 
tive necessity, under the immensity 


of our burthens, that Agricultural 
Property should be safely placed 
within the pale of National Pre- 
They also most ardently 
desire the restoration of a currency 
adequate to the wants and the 


tection, 


situation of the Country; and 
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would gladly see fur ever dissipated 
the delusive hope that the difficulties 
and dangers af the Cotntry will di- 
minish as things adjust themselvcs lo 
the present value of’ money, and that 
the individual loss and suffering 
produced by the return to a fixed 
standard can be done away, whilst 
the National Burthens which oc- 
casion them, remain unabated and 
unaltered, 


“The Committee are sensible 
that Property and Labour alone 
to 
standard, but encumbered as it is 
‘with an enormous Public Debt, 
which admits of no proportionate 
reduction, they see nothing but in- 
justice in the attempt to beat down 
the prices of Property, Rents and 
Labour, and to give, at the same 


might adjust ihemselves 


any 


time, a doubled value to all the 


Taxes, Debts, and Monied obli- 
gations of the Country. To sup- 
pose that this adjustment of the 
low prices of Property and Labour 
with the high Rates of Taxation 
ean ever take place, is the mere 
speculation of theorists, which no 
‘experience warrants, which no 
sound principle justifies. and which 
no rational consideration of the 
If those 
who hold the fate, and wield the 
destinies of the Country, will not 
restore the prices of Property and 
Labour, and cannot materially re- 
duce the burthens which oppress 


it, Agricultural Capital will soon be 


subject can reconcile. 


wrested from its present possessor ; 
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and the Landed Proprietors, with 
Estates without a Rental, and an Ex- 
yenditure without an Income, will 
he laid prostrate at the feet of the 
Monied Interest, until some re- 
action (if not to say conpulsion) of 
Suciety shall have sheken to the dust 
thase double burthens with which the 
impolicy and injustice of recent 
measures have so heavily oppres- 
sed the Country.” 


At them 
But, | wish you had just 


Vell said, my lads! 
wai! 
mentioned the sufferings of those 
who are now in prison for endea- 
vouring to obtain that reform, with- 
out which you may publish your 
I wish 
you had just alluded to that de- 


complaints till doomsday ! 


scription of sufferings; for, the 
sufferers are men 2s well as. you, 
though, perhaps, their view may 
not be quite so poetical as yours. 
However, dime does every thing. 
It has done wonders already ; and 
it will do wonders such as were 
never seen before. 


DOUBLEFACE. 


The man whose name to VARLET rhymes, r 


Who in with ew’ry varlet chimes, 

Who chops about with place and times ; ) 
Who can, for gold, sw ear, lie, revile, 

Or tears can shed like crocodile ; 

Who’s now as preud as any Howard, 

Now acrawling fawn'ng coward; 

Who, in the North’s a vile accuser ; 

Who, in the South’s a foul ab: ser 
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Of that which in the North he serves ; 
Say what the Doubleface deserves. 

A halter? No, that costs us fourpence : 
In such a waste there would be no sense. 
A cudgel, then a cenvict’s barrow 

To sweat the turn-coat to the marrow. 
(r, better still, and still more meet, 

A stumped breom to sweep the street, 
With greasy cap, in hand forth holding, 
And Little James (instead of scolding) 
Soliciting to give him pence, 

And getting kicks in récompence. 


Tue Farwer’s Frienp. 
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| it were devoutly to be wished that 
| Mr. Hall were a solitary instance. 
_ Wicked men in authority do great 
mischief sometimes ; but, if you 
wish to have the very foundations 

of society broken up, set fools at 
work, and especially conceited 
| fools; for they do the thing as 
| naturally as asses bray. 


LITTLE JAMES, New York. | 





WEBB HALL. 


Tus gentleman is in a fair 
way of being rendered full as 
famous as heart can wish. The 
‘Farmers’ Friend,” dishing up 
so neatly and completely, has 
already been circulated to the 
amount of seven thousand copies. 
Fifty thousand will, I imagine, be 
the lowest point at which it will 
stop; so that Mr. Wess might as 
well have accepted of my offer, 
and have done the thing with a 
good grace. However, good to 
the Farmers is the object, and 
not the exposure of this man’s im- 
pudence and folly. It is truly 
curious to observe, how much 
mischief the most contemptible of 
men, in point of talent, may do, 
if they get clothed with any 


thing like authority ; and of this, 





THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


omens 
| 
} 


Axy Gentleman wishing t » cause 
the “« FARMER’S FRIEND” 
to circulate, may, upon writing, 
| (postage free) to Mr. Joun Cos- 
| sett, No. 1, Clement's Inn, be 
, supplied with it on the following 
|terms: one hundred copies for 
8s. 4d. Three hundred for 20s. 
| A thousand for 31 2s. 6d. The 
first is a penny each ; the second 
@ little more than three farthings 
each ; the third just three farthings 
each. The retail price is two- 
pence ; so that, the profit, on an 
average, is nearly five parts out of 
\eight of the gross amount. Any 
| Gentleman might get a parcel and 
give them to a labourer out of 
_work to go to Markets and other 
places of resort for farmers. He 
might goto the farm houses. And, 
thus, the whole of the Agricultural 
Population would soon see an end 
of the dismal night, in which they 
have been groping about so long. 
| When a man has sold 20 copies, 

he will have earned 2s. 5d, No 
| bad day’s wages, 











